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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The caption THE CATHOLIC PRESS appearing on our cover 


frankly does not arouse a great deal of interest. And 
that’s why it is our lead story for November. The Catholic 
press has quietly but surely outgrown its inert status of 
the past years, and today is a topic vital to everyone. 


To discuss the subject, we are fortunate to have a young 
Catholic journalist whom we consider representative of the 
small but growing element which recognizes this situation. 
He is Robert Reynolds, Managing Editor of JUBILEE Mago- 
zine. His photograph is by noted JUBILEE photographer, 
Jacques Lowe. 
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In the annals of the Church, our 
era will undoubtedly be known for 
the increasing participation of the 
laity in spreading the faith. In more 
than a dozen different garbs, from 
medical uniforms to that of engi- 
neers, Catholic lay-missionaries are 
now holding responsible posts in 
frontier mission areas throughout 
the globe. Prominent among this 
new generation of overseas Catholic 
actionists are the young women of 
the Grail movement. 


Conversion and the building of an 
indigenous lay apostolate are the 
keynotes of all their activity. Truly 
lay people, they share the life of 
the people to whom they are sent, 
working out with them a Christian 


pattern of life and serving their 
physical, social, cultural and spirit- 
ual needs. 

Founded in 1929 in Ubbergen, Hol- 
land, the Grail movement came to 
the U.S.A. in 1944. Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas welcomed its members to 
the Cincinnati archdiocese and ap- 
proved the establishment of its first 
college community for lay leader- 
ship in Loveland, Ohio. In accord- 
ance with his suggestion it was called 
Grailville. Since then, other centers 
have been established in Cincinnati, 
New York, Brooklyn, Detroit and 
Philadelphia. 

In their work, the members of the 
Grail are ever mindful of the two- 
fold purpose for their work: to train 





other young women to live as whole- 
hearted apostles to exert a Christian- 
izing influence on their own environ- 
ment, and secondly to prepare lay 
apostles for work among young wo- 
men of mission lands. 

The leaders of Grailville can 
proudly point to a list of three thou- 
sand alumnae who have attended 
their College Community for lay 
leadership. They can also note with 
a modest satisfaction the develop- 
ment of their Lay Mission School, 
from which twelve young women 
already have gone at the invitation 
of missionary Bishops to work in Af- 
rica, the Orient and South America. 

Two types of service characterize 
Grail workers overseas: lifetime ded- 
ication or a term of service of limited 
duration, usually from three to six 
years. Training lasts from one to 
two years depending on the back- 
ground and maturity of the individ- 
ual student. The training of the life- 
time Grail member lasts for a longer 
period of time. 

The training itself is based on the 
experience of life lived in a genuine 
Christian community and if possible 
in an international group. Such a 
training encourages personal growth 
in sharing in the life of the Church 
by noting the relationship between 
the liturgy and everyday life, in cul- 
tivating a deep interior life through 
contact with God in silence and pray- 
er, in communal living spiritualized 
by the teachings of the Gospel and 
finally realizing the true worth of a 
God-given vocation and hence the 
needs of the Church and the world 
today. 

This lay-missionary training is 
open to young women with apostolic 
outlook, who are cooperative, enjoy 
good health and have a capacity for 
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adaptation to a new environment. 
Professional training, while not re- 
quired, is an asset highly welcomed 
for those who desire to further the 
apostolate overseas. All must be will- 
ing to work to earn at least a mini- 
mum salary for their own subsistence. 

Students are sent out in teams of 
two or more to various parts of the 
world where mission bishops have 
requested their services. In mission 
fields as elsewhere, the Grail seeks 
to establish centers where young 
women of all races and classes may 
gather to learn the true value of 
Christian living and the profound 
role and responsibilities of the wo- 
man and mother therein. There the 
same young women learn to inte- 
grate the spirit of the Gospel with 
their daily mode of living and with 
the social structures around them. 
The centers are adaptable to the 
needs of the area in which they are 
erected, sometimes stressing social, 
educational, medical assistance and 
at other times engaging in more 





direct apostolic activity. At all times, 
however, their perspective remains 
supra-national, in accordance with 
the aim and spirit of the Grail move- 
ment. 


Grail teams seek to awaken, direct 
and sustain those spiritual energies 
which, especially in countries where 
the Church is still young, are only 
awaiting the chance to develop. The 
teams are almost always interna- 
tional, in order to minimize tensions 
existing between colonialistic and 
indigenous civilizations, and in order 
to establish as quickly as possible 
true collaboration and finally the 
assumption of responsibility on the 
part of the women of the mission 
countries themselves. 


American Grail teams have under- 
taken a variety of posts as the pic- 
tures on these pages show. Current 
opportunities for lay mission service 
with the Grail include these and 
many other mission countries. 


vv 





(From an address by Mr. Reynolds 
delivered to members of the First 
Friday Club of Detroit.) 


Every year during Catholic Press 
Month, priests from the pulpits urge 
their people to subscribe to Catholic 
magazines. Nuns, priests and broth- 
ers in the schools urge their students 
to launch subscription campaigns for 
getting Catholic magazines into the 
home. 


Yet most Catholics, if circulation 
figures mean anything, do not sub- 
scribe. 

And why? 


Most of us have had one or two 
Catholic publications around the 
house. Sometimes we have subscribed 
more or less as a matter of con- 
science. But if you will think for a 
minute you will admit that in many 
cases the Catholic magazines remain 
unread, while Life and the Saturday 
Evening Post grow dog-eared from 
use. 


Again, why? The answer usually 
is: Catholic magazines aren’t very 
interesting. 


Even though I am a magazine ed- 
itor, I think I agree with the reader. 
Many Catholic magazines are dull. 
Catholic editors are forever explain- 
ing Catholic doctrine and defending 
it. 

One explanation for this is his- 
torical. For three hundred years after 
the Reformation we were so busy 
defending the Church against the 
attacks of the reformers that we had 
little time to think of solving social 
problems, of applying Catholicism 
to everyday life. 

It was natural, then, that when 


Catholic magazines started in Amer- 
ica, they should have had some of 
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ITS VALUE 


by Robert 


the same preoccupation with, defend- 
ing and teaching. Unfortunately, this 
mentality still persists today. And 
consequently many Catholic maga- 
zines are dull. 


Since our papers and magazines 
were doing so much defending, most 
of them were entrusted to the editor- 
ship of priests, who were usually the 
best educated and most thoroughly 
trained Catholics. 


Today, long after the need for it 
has passed, our diocesan newspapers 





and magazines are still largely ed- 
ited by priests. And only in very rare 
cases has a priest-editor had time to 
obtain both his theological training 
and a first-rate journalistic back- 
ground. Most Bishops have been re- 
luctant to allow laymen to assume a 
fair share of the responsibility for 
running their diocesan papers. And 
in the magazine field, all but a hand- 
ful are run by religious orders, sim- 
ply because these magazines were 
started as house organs or fund rais- 
ers for the various groups. 


So I think the reason Catholic pub- 
lications aren’t very interesting is 
only partly the fact that they don’t 
have enough money with which to 
operate. Just as big a reason is the 
fact that the magazines themselves 
are still too busy defending Cath- 
olicism and not busy enough apply- 
ing it in an interesting way. Too few 
of them have a personality of their 
own—a fresh, new and interesting 
approach to magazine journalism. 

Secular magazines, having greater 
facilities at their disposal, can do 




































ROBERT REYNOLDS 








There is a guiding spirit, 
embodied in the unwavering 















ideals of a single group 
personality behind every 
successful publication. Bob 
Reynolds, as artist and 
catalyst, has contributed a 
major share of the entity 

that is Jubilee. Since 

December of 1952 he has 
helped maintain its character 
unscathed through maddening 
distractions. Endowed with 

an incredible capacity for 

work, he is often the only 
island of calm—editing, 
correcting proofs, reading 

new manuscripts—keeping 
Jubilee the award-winning 
magazine it is while racing 

to meet deadlines. The 30 
year old Managing Editor from 
Notre Dame keeps his steadying 
hand in everything from the 
editor's notes to book reviews, 
always with his own definition 
of Catholic Press in mind. 











































certain things better. By trying too 
hard to please all his readers, the 
Catholic editor too often ends up by 
obscuring the personality of his mag- 
azine to the point where it is unrec- 
ognizable, blurred and drab. 

But while I admit all these faults, 
I think all of us have reason to hope. 
The Catholic Press IS getting better. 
Even in the brief six years I’ve been 
in the field, I’ve seen significant de- 
velopment. 

Nowadays, more Catholic editors 
are learning the greatest lesson Life 

































































magazine can teach: that oftentimes 
you can say more with a picture than 
you can with a page of text. 


Secondly, I think Catholic news- 
papers and magazines are getting 
better because more laymen are 
coming into positions of responsibil- 
ity. Don’t misunderstand me. There 
are in Catholic journalism a great 
many excellent priests who are first- 
rate journalists. I will not say 
categorically that laymen are better 
qualified to be Catholic editors than 
are priests. I will say that they are 
sometimes closer to a reader’s prob- 
lems. There is in our lives a great 


area where sin and virtue cannot be. 


seen as black and white. Naturally, 
there is a great body of Catholic doc- 
trine which all of us accept. But 
what about the gray area? Readers 
of the Catholic press would like to 
find in it some guidance on questions 
like these: 


The Pope favors labor unions but 
mine is run by phonies. What should 
I do? 

The Church is against racial seg- 
regation but a Negro family wants 
to move into our neighborhood. My 
Catholic neighbors want to keep 
them out. Should I join the cam- 
paign? 


Articles like these stimulate a lot 
of mail. That indicates that readers 
want to read about and discuss these 
problems, not to hush them up. 


Finally, I think the Catholic press 
is getting better because Catholi- 
cism, and with it the Catholic press, 
is no longer on the defensive in this 
country. 


The tremendous popularity, with 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike, of 
Bishop Sheen’s television shows and 
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Father Keller’s Christopher move- 
ment are not just surface manifesta- 
tions of a passing and casual interest 
in religion. They spring from sources 
much deeper within human beings— 
from a real thirst for religion. So 
Catholic magazines and newspapers, 
in an atmosphere like this, can and 
do speak with more authority and 
confidence than they used to do. 
The tendency to stay on the defen- 
sive is beginning to weaken. 


Why should you read the Catholic 
press? I think the answer is easy. 
It’s perspective. A Catholic perspec- 
tive on Catholic life, together with 
a Catholic perspective on secular 
life. In the Catholic press you will 
find important areas of life covered 
which the secular press does not 
even mention. You will also find that 
Catholic magazines cover current af- 
fairs even better than their secular 
competitors because they throw up- 
on them the clear spotlight of a uni- 
fied and meaningful philosophy. 


or per 


A Catholic magazine, if it is a good 
one, will help you make sense out 
of this world of turmoil. First, and 
most obviously, it gives you the 
Catholic viewpoint on the things that 
are going on in the world. Secondly, 
and maybe this is not-so obvious, 
Catholic magazines show you what’s 
important in that world. Life is not 
as simple as the secular magazines 
make it out to be. 


For us, foreign policy is not just a 
matter of power politics. It is the 
working out in the relations between 
nations of Christian principles of 
charity and justice that should gov- 
ern the relations between one man 
and another. Or take love. As those 
who are married know, love doesn’t 
always go along as smoothly as it 
does in the Saturday Evening Post. 
And finally, take that ranch house 
in the suburbs and the two cars in 
every garage that Better Homes and 
Gardens is always talking about. 
These things are nice to have, but 
our own experience tells us that the 
things that have made us happiest . 
have nothing to do with material 
possessions. 


Finally, let me say this: 


If you read the Catholic press, you 
will not necessarily go to Heaven. 


If you don’t read the Catholic press 
you will not necessarily go to Hell. 
But the Catholic press will give you 


pective 


a much clearer perspective on life. 
It will help you to know what’s im- 
portant in life and where you should 
set your goals. 

In the words of Saint Paul, it will 
help you to “put on the mind of 
Christ.” 

And that, I take it, is what the 
Catholic life is all about. 

vv 
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Most of us remember these tall 
people of central Africa from the 
stirring film, King Solomon’s Mines. 
Stewart Granger and the rest of the 
Hollywood safari taking part in that 
picture’s production have themselves 


remarked that they will not forget © 


the tall Tusi for a long, long time. 


The picture-makers were surprised 
to learn that the people of Ruanda 
number one-third of their country- 
men as members of the Universal 
Church, a ratio similar to that of 
Catholics in our own U.S.A. But 
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they were more surprised when in- 
vited by one of the White Fathers 
of Africa to attend the Christmas 
midnight mass in the area. They 
watched tens of thousands of Com- 
municants approach the altar rail- 
ing and empty the largest ciborium 
in the world. They little expected 
to see such a manifestation of faith 
in the supposedly dark and super- 
stitious jungles of Africa. 

But the percentage of Christian 
' believers in Ruanda is large because 
of the wise adaptation of the truths 
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of the faith to the traditions and 
customs of the people. As an ex- 
ample, one authority on the subject 
noted that for the Tusi, the drums 
or the “Kalinga” represent supreme 
power. Thus when saying the Our 
Father, the Tusi on coming to the 
passage “Thy kingdom come,” say 
instead, “May Thy drum be heard 
throughout the world.” 

The Tusi came to Ruanda in the 
15th Century. History hasn’t yet de- 
cided where they came from but 
speculation has it that this highly 
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cultured people fled from Egypt. 
Ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics pic- 
ture a people similar to them and 
alongside were representations of 
longhorned cattle not unlike those 
which figure so importantly in the 
economy of Ruanda today. 


Because of their height, bearing, 
noble features and wealth, the Tusi 
quickly subdued the original Bantu 
inhabitants of the area. Their chief, 
keeper of the “Kalinga,” retained 
supreme control. In previous genera- 
tions the Queen Mother was the real 
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power behind the throne. But recent 
reforms undertaken by Belgian auth- 
orities and the establishment of the 
Queen Mother’s residence outside 
the capital city has eliminated this 
matriarchal influence. 


The present monarch of Ruanda, 
Charles Mutara III, is cooperating 
with these same Belgian authorities 
of the Trusteeship Council on a ten- 
year plan which is preparing the 
people of Ruanda for self-rule. While 
solicitous for the preservation of 
tribal traditions, such as the colorful 
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Ntore dances, filmed in King Solo- 
mon’s Mines, he is mindful of the 
need to keep Ruanda as progressive 
as other portions of Africa. 

The land of Ruanda, once known 
only as the Tibet of Africa, is grap- 
pling with problems which the king 
and his people could not solve alone. 
For us in a highly industrialized 
civilization it may be difficult to 


realize how the Tusi must cope with 
problems not unlike our own. Some 
of these are itinerant population, the 
maintenance of labor efficiency, in- 


chapel in Ruanda, 
African art with 
BELOW: A dance per- 


| RIGHT: An aged aristocrat of Ruanda. 


crease in food production, the rais- 
ing of educational standards, etc. 
The difference is only in degree. Yet 
King Mutara has an added difficulty 
in that he rules over a people who 
are reluctant to learn newer, more 
efficient ways. But regardless of their 
wishes or prejudices, the King knows 
that solutions for all his realm’s 
problems. must be in the making 
before he or his people can expect 
to find an honored place among the 
independent peoples of Africa. 


vv 
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To 13-year-old Bobby there are 
two kinds of head wear... space hel- 
mets and football helmets. 

And at this time of year the latter 
has more appeal to our young ath- 
letes than Buck Rogers and all his 
ray guns ever hoped to command. 
For this is the football season where 
the categories of play range from 
college campuses to the busiest grid- 
iron in the nation, your front lawn, 
where your son and the neighbor- 
hood gang are in the possession of 
the pigskin, just three yards from a 
first down in the flower bed. 


Indirectly, that’s the way our life 
revolves. This is the groundwork. 
Through the years your sons and 
brothers will engage in other com- 
petitive aspects of living and as they 
do they will acquire the sense of 
fair play and gentlemanliness which 
is essential to our way of life. 


Now that Bobby has reached the 
seventh grade, mothers and fathers 
will be pleased they let their son 
play that rough game of football. 
For one day in the seventh grade 
Bobby may come home from school, 
walk into the house and from under 
a football helmet and pads galore 
murmur, “Mom, I made the team!” 


At first, Mom may think her pride 
and joy had joined the local space 
base of operation, but upon second 
glance the large white numeral “7” 
will meet her eyes and over it the 
letters, S-T. M-I-C-H-A-E-L’S. 

After a few well-placed questions, 
she will learn as Bobby said: 


“It’s the C¥O kids league, mom, 
and I’M the left tackle.” 

That scene is repeated 1400 times 
each fall in Detroit, Michigan, where 
the largest grammar school football 
league in the Mid-west is located, 
and conducted by the Catholic Youth 
Organization. 

On the second Sunday in Novem- 
ber, the two finalists of the 70-team 
CYO grade school circuit will meet 
in the University of Detroit Stadium 
for the championship. Last year over 
14,000 fans watched the kids’ classic 
game as the preliminary contest to 
the Catholic high school champion- 
ship. A number of the boys playing 
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in the high school game that after- 
noon picked up their introduction to 
football in the CYO a few years pre- 
vious to their varsity experiences. 


The CYO has a vast outlet of offices 
throughout the country which backs 
these grammar school programs in 
the three major sports: football, bas- 
ketball, baseball. 


The CYO has been nationally rec- 
ognized for its contribution to the 
building of a better society not only 
through sports but also in social 
affairs and community service. 


Behind this accumulation of young 
energy and excitement in Detroit is 
a staff of former and present ath- 
letes, men known in their community 
for their leadership in youth activi- 
ties, men who realize there is more 
to an athletic contest than the play- 
ing of the game. 


Edward Crowe, executive secre- 
tary, a gentleman who mastered his 
football lessons from the greatest of 
football masters, Notre Dame’s im- 
mortal Knute Rockne, has engineered 
Detroit’s successful CYO program in 
the same style which was character- 
istic of his football career at Notre 
Dame where football players and 
outstanding performances are syn- 
onymous. 


Frank Connolly, athletic director, 
whose perceptive guidance has made 
a reality of organized grade school 
football in the City of Champions. 
Connolly, along with his other duties, 
schedules the games in all the CYO 
leagues, a monumental task when it 
comes to the 200-team basketball 
picture. 


Arthur Hagan, publicity director, 
who has secured the approval of 
newspaper, radio and television me- 
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dia to keep the kids’ activities in 
front of the public. Crowe, Connolly 
and Hagan...a combination of dy- 
namic know-how in the category of 
youth. 

They believe, and rightly so, that 
the CYO teaches our teen-agers how 
to meet problems, at a relatively 
early age, they will encounter in 
later years. 

When that championship game is 
completed this month, it will not be 
the climax to a season but the seed 
of another lesson firmly planted in 
the minds of some of our future 
leaders. 

Qn the heels of football, comes 
basketball at the CYO where 200 
teams in 10 leagues face a 10-game 
schedule in their bid for the league 
championship. 

But the boys don’t have a monop- 
oly on the sports scene. The young 


ladies, in an age range from 12 to 
18 years, put the books aside for a 
few hours on each Sunday afternoon 
during the season to participate in 
the CYO’s cage league for girls. And 
they’re as handy with a basketball 
in their hands as they are with a 
sewing needle. 

A breakdown by sports and leagues 
shows a skeleton of the CYO’s ath- 
letic coverage in Detroit. 

Football, Grade School boys, 70 
teams; basketball, 200 teams — 10 
leagues which include Major men, 
Junior men, Intermediate boys, 
Eighth and Seventh Grade boys, 
Sixth Grade boys, High School girls, 
Junior girls, Intermediate girls, 
Eighth and Seventh Grade girls and 
Sixth Grade girls. 

That’s better than 4,000 cagers 
busy on 30 different courts on Sun- 
day afternoons during the Winter 
months. 





And then there is the Spring with 
baseball and softball. 


More teams and more games and 
more wins and more defeats and 
more lessons mastered. It’s a year- 
around program at the CYO and it 
meets many needs. On the grade 
school level it prepares youngsters 
for the varsity team and gives them 
a better understanding of the game. 
But on all levels it prepares young- 
sters with a more complete picture 
of what it takes to do a job through 
combined forces and gives the young- 
er set a wholesome outlet for their 
energy. 


Sports mean a lot to this country. 
That fact is supported by the mil- 
lions upon millions of spectators 
who flock to stadiums and gyms 
across the country to watch their 
favorites in action. 


In Detroit there is one thing the 
backers of the athletic scene take a 
special pride in endorsing. 


It’s the CYO where Bobby will 
come home from a practice session 
and say, from beneath the now mud- 
spattered blue and white football 
uniform: 


“Mom, the big game is tomorrow. 
We play St. Cecilia’s team after 
school.” 


Bobby isn’t talking about the 
championship. He is referring to the 
next regularly scheduled game for 
St. Michael’s aggregation. 

And he knows that mom and dad 
will be there for the contest like the 
other mothers and fathers through- 
out the nation who watch their sons 
on the gridiron. 


Bobby said “the big game” because 
when you are 13 years old every 
game you play is the big one, and 
in winning you know you have be- 
un to master the game’s rules and 
you have won fairly. In losing you 
know the other team played a better 
game and you admire them for it. 


And that’s the important thing, 
the knowing you have played accord- 
ing to the rules because in later 
years the community is going to 
benefit from Bobby’s knowledge of 
the rules of another and much big- 
ger game, life. 

That’s why the CYO is always a 
winner. 

And that’s why Bobby, now 23 
years old and an officer in the United 
States Air Force, consented to this 
story. He’s one of a number of young 
men taking their place in our dem- 
ocracy who point a grateful finger 
at their city’s athletic program in 
recognition of the groundwork it 
taught them. 


Bobby is a product of the CYO. 
They’re proud of him and he’s proud 
of them. That’s one of the better 
attributes of the organization where 
it and the product complement one 
another while serving society. 


That’s the CYO. vv 








s of purgator 


On a September day in 1897, in a 
chapel in Rome, a small fire mys- 
teriously broke out on the altar. 
Simultaneously, on the left wall of 
the chapel, there appeared a strange 
image. Worshippers were struck 
with awe and fear and shock. Many 
claimed to see in the image a repre- 
sentation of a suffering soul in pur- 
gatory. Rumor of a miracle spread 


like wildfire, and thousands thronged 
to view this strange image, which 
remained on the wall. 


Was it really strange? Was it a 
miracle? The Ecclesiastical Autho- 
rity naturally made no statement in 
the matter, until evidence was exam- 
ined. But it did seem somewhat 
logical. The rector of the chapel, 
Rev. Father Jouet, had for some time 
been working diligently at spreading 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus in suffrage of the Holy Souls. 
Thus, he saw in this extraordinary 
event a token of Divine Providence, 
and immediately began to organize 
and foster his activities in connec- 
tion with it. Through the help and 
encouragement of Popes Pius X and 
Benedict XV, he first improved the 
chapel, naming it the Shrine of the 
Sacred Heart of Suffrage. 


His work was designed to increase 
devotion to the Holy Souls among 


the faithful. He travelled extensively 
through Italy, France and Germany, 
where he collected exceptionally in- 
teresting relics of souls in Purga- 
tory. These were placed in a hall 
adjoining the Shrine, for the inspec- 
tion and edification of the Faithful, 
and for the promotion of the new 
devotion to the Holy Souls. 


Later, Father Gillo Gremigur, now 
Bishop of Novara, became the suc- 
cessor of Father Jouet. Gradually, 
he altered and modified the museum, 
to better preserve the objects, and 
eliminated those articles which 
possessed no documentary evidence, 
retaining only those which offered 
reasonably strong guarantees of 
authenticity. 

BELOW: Handprint burned into a book of 


@ German woman by her deceased moth- 
er-in-law, who appeared to request 





ABOVE: A cross and handprint burned 
deeply into a wooden tablet of an Italian 
nun by the apparition of a deceased 
priest. 


A spokesman for the Church has 
defined the proper attitude for Cath- 
olics toward the documents: “...we 
must avoid two extremes. There are 
people who simply shrug their shoul- 
ders, laughing off any sensible mani- 
festation of the supernatural life. 
It is not fair to lightly reject, with- 
out examining it, the testimony of- 
fered by reliable persons, whose vir- 
tue was on many occasions publicly 
acknowledged by the Church. More- 
over, we cannot deny the possibility 
of inter-relations between the Souls 
of the Suffering Church and those of 
the Church Militant. To think other- 
wise would amount to placing limits 
to the power of God. 


“On the other hand, there are 
people who are too anxious to see 
miraculous events everywhere, such 
as supernatural manifestations, 
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visions, revelations, etc. It is the pol- 
icy of the Church to keep prudent 
reserve in such matters.” 


However, from examination of the 
objects in the Purgatory Museum, 
we can draw the following conclu- 
sions for our edification: the exist- 
ence of purgatory is beyond discus- 
sion, and it is there that we expiate 
our faults, chiefly through fire; souls 
in Purgatory suffer especially from 
an intense desire to be united finally 
with God; they urgently request 
prayers and Masses. Apparitions of 
the suffering souls are indeed gifts 
to living Christians. For through 
them we see the agony of Purgatory, 
the misery of separation from our 
beautiful God... while we still have 
opportunity to avoid both. 


vv 


BELOW: Handprint of a Belgian woman 
burned on her son’s shirtsleeve when she 
appeared to warn him of his unholy life. 





Christmas 
Story 





“Mommy, is that really Santa 
Claus? He looks kinda funny.” I in- 
terrupted my shopping to watch the 
straggling line of youngsters being 
herded into position for one of the 
big thrills of childhood: the annual 
visit to the department store Santa. 
Some of the smaller ones balked and 
had to be dragged to the gilt throne, 
while older children demanded im- 
possible gifts and grabbed free candy 
canes from a numbed Santa’s hand. 
Mothers were trying hard to play 
the game, but their enthusiasm was 
forced, and even the toddlers seemed 
unimpressed. The aisles of the store 
were clogged with people burdened 
with packages and heavy winter 
clothing. Children shrieked and 
squirmed with impatience, adding to 
the confusion and short tempers of 
the rest of us. Too tired of the din 
to do any more shopping, I elbowed 
my way out through the doors into 
the cold fresh air. 


Outside the walks were crowded 
with hurrying shoppers. In every 
store window were expensive gift dis- 
plays and reminders of the number 
of shopping days remaining until 
Christmas. I paused at one and no- 
ticed a whimsical card bearing the 
picture of a very jolly—and very 
drunken — Santa leaning against a 
lamppost. 


I am a Catholic and as such I was 
displeased with the “commercializa- 
tion” of Christmas; but with four 
youngsters and innumerable friends 
and relatives, my shopping list was 
as long as anyone’s. Even at home 
there was no escape from the pres- 
sure of the million-and-one details 
to be attended to before the great 
day. I suppose it is one of the facts 
of human nature that since the Fall 
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we’ve never fully appreciated any- 
thing we’ve had until there is danger 
of losing it. So I, along with count- 
less other so-called Christians, went 
on with my hectic shopping and 
planning until I happened to see a 
newspaper paragraph headed, “Reli- 
gion Banned from Christmas Festiv- 
ities.” 

The item stated that in a new sub- 
urb containing only the public school, 
the population was about evenly di- 
vided among people of the Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish faiths. Con- 
sequently, at the latest school board 
meeting, it had been decided that 
the mention of Christ in connection 
with school holiday observances 
would be unfair to the non-Christian 
children. Therefore, all Christmas 
songs of a religious nature, all Nativ- 
ity scenes, pageants, etc., were to be 
eliminated. Invited to the meeting 
were representatives of the various 
religious faiths. 


The objections apparently centered 
around the word “unfair.” Could they 
be right? After all, Christian chil- 
dren are not required to observe 
Chanukah or festivals of other relig- 
ious faiths. Why should non-Chris- 
tians have to celebrate the birthday 
of Christ? That appears reasonable 
on the surface. But wait—if they re- 
move Christ from Christmas, what is 
left? Catholic children, along with 
others, will raise their voices in 
hymns of a red-nosed reindeer in- 
stead of the angels’ song. Their de- 
votion will be before a gaudy tree 
instead of the awe-filled Manger; 
their visit to the pasteboard throne 
of a false-whiskered Santa instead pf 
the altar of God. The Christian Holy 
Day will become for them a pagan 
holiday. Only in the privacy of their 
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own homes will Christ be mentioned; 
only in the seclusion of the church 
will Christ be worshipped. Are we 
then to go back to the ancient Cata- 
combs? Will we gradually be pushed 
underground in America, too? In the 
rest of the world the monster Com- 
munism forces the issue. Here, ap- 
parently, it is to be done in the name 
of “fairness”; tolerance is a virtue, 
but it can become a vice when it 
leads to condoning evil. 


Am I perhaps becoming a “witch- 
hunter”? It sounds like accusing 
Santa of being a Communist because 
he wears a red suit. But I wonder— 
if I wanted to do away with religion, 
where would I begin? With the chil- 
dren, of course. But I wouldn’t open- 
ly defy our social values. If I de- 
clared Christ to be a myth, if I said 
He was not born on Christmas, I 
would be ignored or jeered. Instead 
I would make use of, for example, 
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the spirit of generosity which 
abounds where there are Christians. 
And, if I were as clever as Lucifer 
reputedly is, I probably would re- 
move the source of this good—God 
—and substitute the nice, purely 
human desire to please people with 
expensive gifts. And how could I re- 
move God from this? On one of His 
greatest Holy Days I would introduce 
an innocuous jolly deity to be wor- 





shipped by the children. I would 
smother him with sugar plums and 
candy canes; in his hands would be 
bright toys, around his head would 
be a halo of sparkling snowflakes. 
He would be a living symbol of all 
that is good. But he would be evil 
because he is in place of, rather than 
with, God. 

A little research confirmed my 
worst suspicions. I found that Santa 
Claus is a corruption of the Dutch 
“Sint Klaes,” Saint Nicholas of Bari, 
patron saint of children. The cult of 
Santa Claus was begun in America 
by Dutch puritans of New Amster- 
dam, who disguised the Catholic 
saint as a nordic magician. 


An institution based on heresy is 
wrong; the more innocent-looking it 
is, the more dangerous it is. This 
one has nearly succeeded in winning 
even the most devout Catholics. If 
you want proof of the extent 
of this subversion, ask ten children 
(including Catholics, unfortunately) 
“Who comes to us on Christmas?” 
How many will answer, “Christ.”? 

Let us use our virtues of charity 
and tolerance, by all means; a na- 
tional holiday to engender feelings 
of goodwill is an excellent idea. I 
would even be in favor of using 
green-eared mice as symbols of it, if 
necessary. But let it be on Sweetest 
Day or Be Kind to People Day, or 
one of the many commercial sales 
promotion days. Let Christmas re- 
main the day of the Mass of the 
Nativity of Christ. 


What can we as individuals do to 
help turn the rising tide of pagan- 
ism? We decided to look about our 
own home first; into the fire went 
the clever Christmas cards, even the 
innocent Santas and snowy country 
scenes. At a local Catholic bookshop 
I found a large supply of really 
religious cards. Although they were 
as beautifully simple as the most 
modern art forms, each card carried 


the message of the Holy Day. These 
were sent even to our business ac- 
quaintances. The children made their 
own cards with some assistance from 
me; pictures of the Christ Child 
were cut from holy cards and, com- 
bined with the usual scraps of tinsel 
and pretty paper, they were delight- 
ful. 


We then considered the matter of 
our home decorations. We kept our 
tree, which was covered with the 
traditional glittering ornaments and 
lights and topped with Bethlehem’s 
Star; but angels replaced the small 
Santas and reindeer on some of the 
branches. Underneath we of course 
had a Manger, as large as our budget 
would permit. On the mantel, banks 
of tall candles were placed beneath 
the crucifix, and our statue of the 
Virgin holding the Christ Child was 
blanketed on mica-sprinkled puffs of 
angel hair. Throughout the house we 
highlighted our religious pictures 
with greens and shiny paper foil 
snowflakes. 


We kept our outdoor lights to use 
next year when we will have a large 
outdoor Manger. But since our time 
was too limited to make one and our 
budget too limited to buy one, we 
devised a substitute. We covered our 
storm windows with white paper on 
which we placed large pictures 
and text cut from colored cello- 
phane With the house lights shining 
through the paper, the effect was 
like neon. Not very subtle, perhaps, 
but we were determined to proclaim 
the message of Christmas as loudly 
as possible. 


There are many more projects of 
this nature which can be done out- 
side the home. Car stickers, for ex- 
ample, can be printed at a very low 
cost; a church group or even an in- 
dividual could easily furnish enough 
for the entire parish. Their text 
could be simply “Holy Christ Mass,” 
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or “Christmas Is Christ’s Birthday,” 
or “Blessings of the Holy Season.” 


Catholic men and women working 
in offices should do everything in 
their power to eliminate the drunken 
Christmas Eve party. We have all 
seen tragedies that had their begin- 
nings at these “innocent” affairs. 
Christmas Eve is the peak of the 
preparations; it is then that families 
need most to be together. But how 
many homes have been disrupted by 
Father’s condition after the party? 
Most of the more discerning com- 
panies have by now recognized the 
bad effects of this practice and have 
done away with the parties altogether 
or have changed them to remove 
some of the more obvious dangers. 
But there is still much work to be 
done here. 


Parents active in public school 
PTA groups can suggest and help 
plan more and better Nativity pag- 
eants and religious art themes in 
the schools. I believe we as Chris- 
tians have a right and a duty to 
insist that if one of our Holy Days 
is to be observed in the public 
schools, it be done in a Christian 
manner. If, in order to be fair to 
non-Christians, all mention of Christ- 
mas were to be eliminated in the 
schools, we would be unable to say 
anything. But as long as they cele- 
brate our day, we have a right to 
defend it from perversion. 


Newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television wield a large influence on 
adult public thinking and on our 
children’s minds as well. Here, too, 
if children’s TV programs, for ex- 
ample, observe Christmas, many let- 
ters of protest should be sent them, 
insisting on at least some mention 
of the real meaning of Christmas. 
On how many kiddies’ programs have 
I heard so-called Biblical stories of 
the origin of Christmas; they are 
even worse than Rudolph, for they 
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tell part of the story of Christ’s 


birth, but carefully eliminate refer- 
ences to the fact that He is God! 
“The shepherds saw a star they 
thought looked bigger than the rest; 
they followed it because they thought 
it might lead them to a new king 
they’d heard about; the little baby 





was going to be a great king some- 
day...” etc. There are many Chris- 
tians working on these staffs; our 
appeal, if it is sincere enough and 
frequent enough, will not fall on 
deaf ears. Neither will our purchas- 
ing power be ignored; perhaps we 
might buy only records like “Ave 
Maria” instead of “I Saw Mommie 
Kissing Santa Claus.” 


These are but a few suggestions 
of ways in which we can influence 
the world outside our homes; I am 
certain there are hundreds of others. 
But the biggest and most important 
part of the job is still to be done 
within Christian homes. 


Our holiday entertainment plans 
were next to be changed. They have 
always centered about our family; 
but we now included a dinner invi- 
tation to a lonley stranger. In what 
better way could we say “Thank 
You” for our treasured family and 








heavy-laden dinner table? I hope 
Christ in him enjoyed the warmth 
of our hearth and the happy faces 
of our children. 


We of course kept our gift-giving 
tradition, but we changed the em- 
phasis. For our adult friends and 
relatives we gave smaller, more per- 
sonal gifts, most of which we made 
ourselves. Each child in the neigh- 
borhood was remembered with small 
gifts, many of them religious ones. 
Our own children were encouraged 
to depend upon their ingenuity as 
well as their allowances, and they, 
too, made many of their gifts. It 
would perhaps be harsh to do away 
with the huge mounds of gaily 
wrapped toys beneath the tree; it is 
such pleasure for us to be able to 
give them to our children. But this 
year there was no lengthy letter to 
Santa demanding toys. Instead they 
made lists of persons to whom they 
would give presents and for whom 
they would say special prayers at 
Christmastime. The stockings which 
in other years were hung on the 
mantel for Santa to fill will go in- 
stead to children too poor to have 
stockings of their own, and they will 
be accompanied by a few of the 
prized possessions of each of our 
children, given willingly by them. 


But, most important of all, the 
climax of the season has changed. 
In former years we could hardly 
keep them from knocking each other 
down in an effort to be the first to 
tear into the packages beneath the 
tree. They still get up before dawn 
after a restless night; but first they 
say their morning prayers. Then 
they rush to put on “Sunday” clothes 
and go downstairs to wait until it’s 
time for the first Mass. Together we 
go to God’s altar to offer ourselves 
with our greatest gift to God, Christ. 


Melancholy as young-old sea, 
Dappled with all the world’s colors; 


Perturbed, but deeply calm— 


Autumn is a folding time, 


A time for lapping mellowed thought, 


Man’s and nature’s interlude of psalm. 








